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has an incurable disease. But he is able to con- 
trol it, thanks to a program expanding to many 
post offices throughout the country. 

Bob’s disease: alcoholism. 

“PAR saved my life,” he says. 

“PAR gets me through some pretty rough days,” 
says John, a senior clerk in the St. Louis Postal Data 
Center. 

And Barbara, wife of an alcoholic, is being help- 
ed, too. An office clerk in the St. Louis post office, 
she says PAR enables her to cope with her prob- 
lems. 

Alvin, a mailhandler in St. Louis, sums it up for 
many in the Postal Service’s Program for Alcoholic 
Recovery: “PAR is the greatest thing the post office 
ever did.” 


Be is a city letter carrier in Clayton, MO. He 


Already called “the best program (for alcoholics) 
in government” by the General Accounting Office, 
PAR will reach an additional 150,000 postal em- 
ployees by 1978. At present, it offers an opportunity 
for confidential counseling and assistance with 
alcoholism problems to nearly 42% or 300,000 of 
the 680,000 postal employees. 

The program has already helped 8,000 employees. 

But there’s far more to be done. It is estimated 
that 8%, or one out of 12 postal employees—some- 
where around 55,000 postal people—suffer from 
alcoholism. 

“We have a recovery rate of about 75%,” says 
Katie Bailey, PAR manager in Employee and Labor 
Relations in Headquarters. “That is, three out of 
every four alcohclics who come to us we are able 
to help recover.” 

Alcoholism, one of the oldest diseases known to 
mankind, is considered America’s No. 1 health 
problem, affecting 18 million people. Like other dis- 
eases, it has a terminology all its own. 

For instance, when a person stops drinking for a 
period of time, he isn’t ‘on the wagon.” He’s re- 
covered. “If you're a diabetic,” Bailey explains, 
“you don’t go ‘on the wagon’ by not eating sugar.” 

And drunkenness is not necessarily synonymous 
with alcoholism. It may be a symptom of the dis- 
ease if it persists. And if there is an increasing lack 
of control regarding when and how much you drink 





and an increasing physical dependence on alcohol, 


you've got a problem. 

Some people need only a few drinks to make 
them lose control. Others have a phenomenal ca- 
pacity, such as one recovered alcoholic who drank 
2¥%2 cases of beer every day. An alcoholic can spe- 
cialize in gin, vodka, beer, or any combination to 
satisfy what amounts to his body’s chemical needs. 

Alcoholism ranks behind heart disease and can- 
cer as a killer, though it affects more people. 

Alcohol is a sedative and can be addictive, the 
same as drugs. 

Alcoholism is also a family disease. Those who 
live with it—perhaps the wives and children of an 
alcoholic husband and father—get as sick as or 
sicker than the one who drinks. Their illness often 
shows up in mental problems. 

Ron, a letter carrier in St. Louis, for instance, 
says: 

‘‘When I drank, I didn’t care about my family or 
anything. Just drinking. I would go down to the 
basement and drink. 

‘‘My oldest kid, a boy, wouldn't even talk to me. 
My 16-year-old daughter threatened to cut me up 
with a knife because I was pushing my wife 
around. My wife threatened divorce.” 

Bill, a postmaster in a small East St. Louis, IL, as- 
sociate office, recalls, “When my nine-year-old son 
refused to go to church with me because I was 


drunk, I realized I needed help.” 

Help is as close as the nearest PAR office. But 
the alcoholic must want help if it is to be success- 
ful. Part of the PAR counselor's purpose is to lead 
the alcoholic to want help as well as need it. 

Typical of those in operation in many cities is 
PAR in the St. Louis District, which maintains two 
offices—in the St. Louis and East St. Louis post of- 
fices. 

Gus Frank, sergeant-at-arms of Branch 343 (St. 
Louis) of the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers and a shop steward in his station, says: 

“PAR is everybody involved—together. 

‘My supervisor and I recommended that a fellow 
carrier go to PAR. It’s fantastic what they’ve done 
for him. He was a lost soul. Because of his drinking, 
it had gotten to the point that his friends started 
making fun of him instead of making fun with him. 

“I get kind of misty when I think about the idea 
of a program like PAR in a large corporation like 
the Postal Service. It’s wonderful.” 

Says St. Louis MSC Manager/Postmaster Claude 
I. Bakewell: 

“In terms of what PAR does for human beings, 
the program is well worth it. It’s just plain good 
business, too.” 

Audits have shown that for every dollar the Post- 
al Service spends for PAR, the return is $4 to $5. 
The abuse of sick leave and leave without pay, for 
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example, is cut dramatically. But the emphasis is 
on helping postal employees. 

Many long-time alcoholic postal workers are un- 
able to accrue sick and annual leave until they re- 
cover. Henrietta and Jim, both postal employees, 
now have enough annual leave to take a vacation. 
Jim is an alcoholic, and both were always taking 
time off because of his illness. Jim, during his drink- 
ing days, could not get off sick restriction. 

Andy Johnson, an operations manager in St. 
Louis, says, “Once you realize the value of PAR to 
a manager, it solves a lot of your problems. PAR 
means to employees that there’s someone who 
cares. PAR is love.” 

PAR is a voluntary program that began in the San 
Francisco post office in 1968. It came to St. Louis 
242 years ago. 

PAR is staffed by recovered alcoholics. They've 
been there. They know what it’s all about. 

Martin Fitzgerald, the lead counselor in St. Louis, 
has been recovered for more than 12 years. He was 
assisting alcoholics seeking treatment even before 
PAR began in his city. 

He, like the other counselors, is ready, willing 
and able to talk to anyone who seeks them out at 
any time of the day or night. 


PAR participants like Jim 
(right) often are helped 
by informal chats in com- 
fortable surroundings 
(below) or even im- 
promptu meetings in the 
hallway with a PAR 
counseior (far right). 


The counselors also use various referral services, 
such as Alcoholics Anonymous and the family pro- 
grams like Al-Anon and Al-A-Teen, to aid in plac- 
ing the alcoholic and the family on the road to re- 
covery. 

The PAR office itself is inviting. The lights are 
soft, the furniture cozy, and the coffee urn always 
on. Here the alcoholics and members of their fami- 
lies can meet to discuss problems and help each 
other fight the persistent lure of alcohol. 

“No one is forced to participate,” emphasizes 
Fitzgerald. “It’s strictly voluntary,” although a su- 
pervisor, seeing an indication of alcoholism, should 
suggest that an employee visit PAR. 

In 30 months of operation, 225 people have gone 
through the program in the St. Louis District; 36 
have been recovered for two years, 48 for one year. 

“The PAR program is beautiful,” says Ann, a 
mailhandler. ‘You have to want it. It teaches you 
tolerance, patience, peace of mind. Now it could be 
raining, and I still think it’s a beautiful day.”"@ 








, Stories that 
alcoholics tell 


very recovered alcoholic has 
a story to tell. So do mem- 
bers of the family. 

Bob and Mary have five chil- 
dren ranging in age from 13 to 19. 
He has been with the post office 
for 18 years and is a city letter 
carrier in Clayton, MO. He has 
been recovered for nearly a year 
and looks forward eagerly to his 


first “anniversary.” ‘The first 30 
days, the first four months, the 
first year away from alcohol, 
they’re all important milestones,” 
he says. 

Alcoholism has been the dom- 
inant force in their lives. 


Bob: “I had thoughts I was 
possibly an alcoholic. I felt that I 
was.” 

Mary: “I tried to push him into 
PAR.” 

Bob: “I know one of the PAR 
counselors. I knew him when we 
were drinking buddies. My wife 
said to me, ‘Straighten out or get 
out.’ I moved out last summer. I 
was in the spot I wanted to be in. 
Nobody to tell me anything. 

“Then suddenly all of the stuff 
I heard about alcoholics, I started 
to do. I was thinking all these 
crazy things—nobody likes me. 
Poor me. I called Tom (Tom 
Riner, the PAR counselor) and he 
came and got me. My liver was 
about to go on me. I had alcoholic 
jaundice. 


“I got disciplinary action at 
work for not calling in sick. 
Everything was falling in on me. 

“I had been drinking since I 
was 14 years old. Ninety-nine 
percent of the time I drank beer.” 

Mary: “I went to Al-Anon 
steadily after he joined PAR. It 
helped me to understand things, 
to understand myself. I know 
there is nothing I can do. He is 
the only one who can do some- 
thing about it. The program has 
helped me in everyday living. 

“His drinking had filled me 
with resentment, bitterness and 
hate. Resentment and bitterness 
in the children was a result, too. 
At times, they even turned on me, 
possibly thinking their father’s 
drinking was my fault. 

“The children were very much 
relieved when Bob left home last 
summer. It was like a big weight 
had been lifted. 

“He called me from the hospi- 
tal the day he went in. I wasn’t 
too happy to hear from him. 

“A couple of days later I went 
to see him. And I visited him a 
few times after that, too. We 
began to make tentative plans.” 

Bob: “I feel PAR and Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous saved my life. 
They got me into more meaning- 
ful living. 

“I drank so much. Now, a small 
thing like going shopping with 
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your wife I have learned is so im- 
portant and so wonderful. 

“I go about things completely 
differently. I’m getting respect 
from my children. I’m getting my 
own self-respect back.” 

Mary: “He was quite concerned 
what he’d do with himself with- 
out drinking. Now he can’t find 
enough time to do all he wants to 
do.” 

Bob: “I always thought every- 
body drank.” 





John is a senior clerk in the St. 
Louis Postal Data Center. A 
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Alvin, a St. Louis mailhandler, relaxes in the 
PAR office with a soft drink and a cigarette. 
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The symptoms of alcoholism | 


didn’t realize I was an 

alcoholic. I thought an alcoholic 
was a bum. You don’t realize 
you’re sick.” 

That’s how Garland, an 
expediter in the St. Louis post 
office and a postal employee for 
31 years, felt when he went into 
PAR in October, 1974. 

Andrea, a distribution clerk in 
St. Louis, is an alcoholic, too. So 
is her husband, a carrier. She is in 
PAR. He is not. 

“I’ve been in PAR eight 
months,” she says. Her husband 
she adds, resents her recovery, 
and he continues to drink on 
weekends. 

“I began to realize I was trying 
to solve my problems by drink- 
ing. And the hardest thing to do 
is to admit you have a drinking 
problem. That you have some- 
thing you have no control over. 
To admit that a little liquid that 
comes out of a bottle has control 
of you.” 

Garland and Andrea are typical 
of millions of alcoholics. Some 
are hooked on hard stuff, others 
on beer. And many also don’t 


realize or will not admit to them- 
selves that they are, in fact, 
alcoholics. 

There are danger signals, how- 
ever. There are 20 questions you 
can ask yourself to help deter- 
mine if you have a drinking 
problem. If you answer yes to 
one of these questions, there is a 
definite warning. You may be an 
alcoholic if you answer yes to 
any two of the questions. 

The chances are you are an 
alcoholic if you answer yes to 
any three of the questions, 
according to Post Office Publica- 
tion 157, published in May, 1970. 

1. Do you lose time from work 
because of drinking? 

2. Is drinking making your 
home life unhappy? 

. Do you drink because you 
are shy with other people? 

. Is drinking affecting your 
reputation? 

. Have you ever felt remorse 
after drinking? 

. Did you get in financial dif- 
ficulties as a result of drink- 
ing? 

. Do you turn to lower com- 


panions in an inferior en- 
vironment when drinking? 

. Does your drinking make you 
careless of your family’s 
welfare? 

. Has your ambition decreased 
since drinking? 

. Do you crave a drink ata 
definite time daily? 

. Do you want a drink the next 
morning? 

. Does drinking cause you to 
have difficulty in sleeping? 

. Has your efficiency decreased 
since you've been drinking? 

. Is drinking jeopardizing your 
job or business? 

. Do you drink to escape from 
worries or troubles? 

. Do you drink alone? 

. Have you ever had a 
complete loss of memory as a 
result of drinking? 

. Has your physician ever 
treated you for drinking? 

. Do you drink to build up your 
self-confidence? 

. Have you ever been toa 
hospital or institution on 
account of drinking? & 





former computer specialist in 
private industry, he has been 
with the Postal Service for two 
years. He is the divorced father 
of four children, ranging in age 
from 15 to 19. 

“Drinking led to my divorce 
seven years ago,” he says. He’s 
been in PAR since April. 

“I realized I was an alcoholic 
and put myself in the hospital. 
The PAR people contacted me 
there. 

“I had joined AA when I was 
21. That was 16 years ago. I re- 
mained dry for four years. 

“IT was well and I thought I 
could go back to drinking. That I 
could control it like some other 
people. I realized almost too late 
that it’s an incurable disease, and 
I've got it. You see, when you're 
dry for a long time, you begin to 
doubt if there is such a thing as 
an alcoholic. 

“I lost several jobs because of 
drinking and I quit several others 
because of it. 

“I was a partner in a systems 
consulting firm and I got up and 
left my desk one day and walked 
out. 

“I spent a month and a half 
getting a job in New York City. 
That was the pinnacle for me. 
Getting a computer job in New 
York. I spent four hours on the 
job. I went to lunch, got drunk 
and woke up the next day in 
Montreal. 

“T joined the Army and got a 
general discharge after serving 
two years of my enlistment be- 
cause of drinking. 

“I came to the post office as a 
Christmas temp. I was on the 
verge of losing my post office job, 
too, before coming to PAR. 

“PAR is great for me. I hope 
you say nice things about us. I 
need this place.” @ 


Paul Devaney 
revisited 


hree years ago, Postal Life 

chronicled the life of Paul 
Devaney, a distribution clerk 
in Boston’s Allston Station. 

We told how he started drink- 
ing when he was alittle boy, how 
the bouts with liquor continued 
through his teens and his married 
years. 

We recounted the frustrations 
of his wife, Barbara, because of 
her husband’s problem, and the 
fear of his four children because 
of what alcoholism was doing to 
their family life. 

Three years after that article 
appeared, Paul Devaney is still a 
strong advocate of PAR. One of 
the first persons helped by the 
program in Boston, Devaney has 
been recovered for six years. 

“I know some people who are 
sober today because of PAR,” he 
said. “They don’t know if they 
would be without PAR.” 

Now a window clerk in 
Boston’s Brighton Station, 
Devaney updated the status of 
his family. 

The oldest child, Paul Jr., is 
working in a bakery in Ft. Collins, 
CO. Daughter Mary works ina 
retail store in Boston. The 
youngest, Jay and Kevin, are in 
high school. 

“My wife is all right, too,” he 
added. 

After the article appeared in 
Postal Life, Devaney heard little. 
“One guy from Connecticut 
wrote me a letter. He suspected 


he had a drinking problem, and 
we corresponded for a while 
before he stopped writing. 

“No one I worked with, how- 
ever, mentioned the story to me. 
You see, alcoholism is still a dirty 
word to most of society. Most 
people just pay lip service to 
what’s being done; it’s a moral 
issue to them.” 

Alcoholism is still very real to 
Devaney. He maintains his 
interest and activity in the Boston 
PAR program.@ 
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Don’t knock it 
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There’s more opportunity than ever 





ing the post office a career 

when I became a sub clerk in 
1941. I just needed a job. And a 
civil service job meant security. 
It was Mecca in those days.” 

That’s how John Strachan felt 
35 years ago. Today he’s district 
manager, sectional center man- 
ager, and postmaster of New 
York. 

“If you’d told me when I start- 
ed that I'd be here today, I’d have 
thought you were crazy. A man 
might spend his career as a car- 
rier or clerk, like my father, but 
there just wasn’t much upward 
mobility.” 

Things are different now, says 
Strachan. Many other postal 
veterans who’ve moved up the 
postal career ladder agree. In fact, 
they say there’s more opportunity 
in the post office today than ever 
before. 

“T don’t think you can find a 
more challenging career,” says 
Jim Curtis, the Southern Region’s 
director of mail processing. “Any 
young man or woman with in- 
terest and drive can move up in 
the ranks. The sky’s the limit.” 

But don’t expect it to happen 
overnight, he says. Hard work 
and career planning is the only 
way you'll get ahead. 

Like most postal managers, 
Curtis started at the bottom. He 
was a temporary sub clerk in the 
Memphis post office when World 
War II began. Following his army 
tour, Curtis returned to Memphis 
and the post office. “It was a good 
job in those days, too,” he says. 
“Tl decided to make a career of it.” 

In 1949, Curtis began his climb 
up the career ladder, first as a 
clerk in charge of a station (now 
called assistant station manager), 
then foreman of mails, station su- 
perintendent, superintendent of 


| had no firm intention of mak- 


the Memphis parcel post annex, 
assistant superintendent of mails 
and more. By 1969, he was officer 
in charge of the Memphis post 
office. He became its postmaster 
in 1971 and later its district man- 
ager. He was appointed to his 
current position in 1975. 

“Once I decided to make a 
career of the post office,” he says, 
“I tried to grasp as much knowl- 
edge about it as I could. I made 


“Any young 
man or woman 


with interest 


and drive 


can move up 
in the ranks.” 
Pos § . ees 


myself available for any assign- 
ment. That was the way to learn 
and that philosophy has always 
paid off for me.” 

Curtis doesn’t have a college 
degree. But his education didn’t 
stop after high school. 

Over the years, he’s taken 
courses in business management, 
public speaking, and human rela- 
tions, to name a few. Postal cor- 
respondence courses also played 
an important role. 

“They really helped because 
they zero in on postal subjects,” 
he says. “But you can’t get around 
the need for the others. 

“It’s easier to continue your 
career education today, too. 
Every employee has access to a 
PEDC or a correspondence course 
handled through a PEDC. And 
community colleges are all over 
the place. Together, they'll pro- 








vide the foundation you need to 
be a manager, no matter what 
type, in the modern Postal 
Service.” 

Like Strachan and Curtis, Mar- 
garet Sellers didn’t plan on a 
postal career. Now, she says, you 
couldn’t tear her away from the 
post office. 

“For me, no other job could be 
as satisfying. There’s a feeling of 
competition and I’m intrigued by 
trying to find better ways to move 
the mail.” 

For the past three years, Sellers 
has been manager of delivery and 
collection at the San Diego post 
office. 

She began her career as a dis- 
tribution clerk in 1959, later mov- 
ing on to foreman of mails, assist- 
ant station superintendent, man- 
ager of station and branch opera- 
tions, route examiner and found- 
er of San Diego’s quality control 
operation. 

Sellers had her college degree 
when she joined the post office. 
In fact, she was working on her 
master’s degree at Berkeley when 
money ran out. 

“I planned to work only long 
enough to pay my bills,” she says. 
“But I soon realized the post of- 
fice had career potential and I 
decided to make the most of it.” 

Her chosen career path was in 
postal operations. 

“There were and still are plenty 
of postal courses in this area and 
I've tried to make the most of 
them. 

“If you've got a college degree, 
pack it away. You have to keep 
taking all kinds of courses. 
There’s no other way to get 
ahead.” 

Being a woman has neither 
helped nor hurt her progress, she 
says. “I’ve moved up because I 
knew my job and I’ve never 
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based my hopes on just being a 
woman. But I do think, especially 
today, that women should ag- 
gressively compete for jobs in 
which they are qualified and have 
potential. No area of the post of- 
fice is a male bastion today.” 
Priscilla Chittick, manager of 
Boston’s office of accounting and 
reporting systems, agrees. 


ME em 


667 soon realized 
the post office 
had career 


potential and 
| decided to 
make the 
most of it? 

She transferred to the post of- 
fice from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration in 1951 as a money order 
accountability clerk. 

“The post office was a man’s 
business in those days,” she says. 
“Women were either clerks or 
typists. That's all changed now.” 

Although she has no college 
degree, she worked hard to ad- 
vance in her field, taking what- 
ever courses were available, and 
she says, “putting them to good 
use. I knew computers would 
have an ever-increasing role in 
our operations and I learned as 
much as I could about them. I 
guess | was in the right place at 
the right time.” 

So was Jim Braughton. He 
started as a substitute postal 
transportation clerk in 1957 and 
is now assistant postmaster gen- 
eral for delivery services at 
Headquarters. 

“I had worked in the terminal 


and on RPO s but was detailed to 
a district office to do clerical 
work. Later, I was offered a regu- 
lar position on the road but 
decided to stay in office work. It 
was the best choice I ever made. 
Railway mail processing was on 
its way out and the clerical job 
provided the first step on a ladder 
into management.” 

Times have really changed, he 
says. “In the old days, most 
supervisors and _ postmasters 
stayed in the same office through- 
out their career. Now, especially 
because of more localized man- 
agement areas, they can move to 
better positions at new locations. 
And that means opportunity for 
people at the old location, too.” 

Learning basic craft skills used 
to be the only training an em- 
ployee reecived, Braughton says. 
“Today, self-development pro- 
grams available at the post office 
mean you can prepare for any 
number of jobs needed by the 
Postal Service.” 

Increased mechanization, he 
says, provides a good example. 
“It has meant opportunity for a 
lot of employees—like the ones 
who trained to become electronic 
technicians.” 

Braughton’s rise through the 
ranks took the delivery services 
path. He’s been a delivery serv- 
ices analyst and examiner in the 
Chicago region and a specialist at 
Headquarters. In 1970, he be- 
came a service requirements of- 
ficer, then manager of the per- 
formance appraisal branch, direc- 
tor, office of program control, and 
then director, delivery services 
department, before his post as 
APMG. 

“Delivery services always fas- 
cinated me. It’s people-oriented 
and constantly presents new 
challenges. That’s the kind of 


career I wanted.” 

Cleveland’s postmaster, Jerry 
Hammerstein, says the Postal 
Service provided the kind of 
career he wanted, too. He was a 
letter carrier for 14 years, starting 
in 1945, and has subsequently 
held a variety of management 
positions. 

Is there a blueprint an em- 
ployee can follow for a success- 
ful postal career? Hammerstein 
thinks so. His recommendations 
parallel those of most other suc- 
cessful postal careerists: 

* Learn and do your job well. 

¢ Enjoy working and com- 
municating with people. 

® Seek and secure a first-line 
supervisor position as your 
springboard to higher manage- 
ment levels. 

¢ Fill the needs of your new 
position by meeting and exceed- 
ing its requirements. 

* Continue your education, es- 
pecially in the areas of human re- 


Mee i 
“For me, 
no other job 
could be as 
satisfying...” 








lations, accounting and principles 
of management. 

Above all, he says, be visibly 
dedicated and interested in the 
success of the Postal Service. 
And be adaptable. If a new op- 
portunity requires moving to an- 
other location, don’t rule it out. 

“You have to make sacrifices in 
almost any career,” he says. 
“And there'll always be disap- 
pointments on your way up the 
career ladder. The key to success 
is not to give up." 








KEEPING POSTED 


FF eget golfers virtually swept the field at the 
32nd annual National Postal Golf Association 

tournament at Hot Springs, VA. Chuck Ebner, carrier 

at Baltimore’s Raspeburg 

station, won the champion- 

ship flight, with carrier 

Wally Rose of Lexington, 

KY, second and clerk 

George lvanoff of Harris- 

burg, PA, third. Jack Cim- 

ino of Baltimore, an in- 

dustrial engineer at Head- 

quarters, won the first 

flight, carrier Stanley Burns of Baltimore the second 

flight, retired postal employee Huck Donohoe of New- 

ark, DE, the third flight and guest Clair Childress of 

Baltimore the ladies’ flight. 


 * seedtesiers editors and proofreaders of Posta/ Life 
apologize for the mistake that crept into an article 
on retirement last issue. The article erroneously said 
that if you retire at 62 years with 30 years’ service and 
a “high three” of $12,224, then 2,080 hours of ac- 
cumulated sick leave would raise your monthly pen- 
sion from $473 to $593. Actually, it would raise your 
check from $573 to $593. 


peaking of retirement, you can receive a free 

booklet on planning for retirement from the Na- 
tional Association of Retired Federal Employees, 
1533 New Hampshire Ave., NW, Washington, DC 
20036. ‘Your Guide to Federal Retirement” includes 
articles on financial planning, health, moving, legal 
considerations, and ways to occupy your time and 
energy. The association also offers help in conduct- 
ing pre-retirement seminars for groups of postal and 
other federal employees. 


ontana postal employees delivered a batch of 
mail a year late, but it bore no such stamp 
as ‘found in supposedly 
empty equipment.” No, it 
was nothing like that. It 
was mail from a truck hi- 
jacked at Livingston, MT, 
on June 25, 1975. Al- 
though the mail was re- 
covered from an aban- 
doned well last May 1, said 
a covering letter from Billings Postmaster Carl Peters, 
“it was necessary for the Postal Service to retain 
the mail as evidence for a federal court.’’ Three per- 
sons were convicted in connection with the hijacking. 


ou'll be seeing right-angled “‘discs’’ pretty soon. 

A study by the Headquarters printing division 
showed that $500,000 a year could be saved by print- 
ing rectangular, rather than round, pressure-sensitive 
labels for facing mail. The Postal Service uses just 
under a half billion facing labels a month. 


sg service television announcements promot- 
ing the use of ZIP 
Codes will feature Allen 
Funt and his ‘Candid 
Camera.”” Funt and his 
crew spent several days 
hidden in a van capturing 
reactions of people ex- 
posed to a “talking mail- 
box” that reminded them 
not to forget the ZIP Code. 


ill Leonard, columnist for the Chicago Tribune, 
doesn't join most of his fellow newspapermen 
in disparaging the Postal Service. Here’s what one 
of his recent columns said: “Nowhere in this great 


nation can one find a bet- 

ter value for 13 cents than 

the post office puts out. 

Imagine! For that paltry 

sum, it will pick up a mes- 

sage for your sister in 

Hawaii or Alaska, and de- 

liver it to her. That's for 

half the price of a cup of 

coffee! And as far as we’re concerned, it’s an unimag- 
inable bargain. If the cost of a first-class postage 
stamp goes to 50 cents, it still will be a wonderful 
buy, considering the labor involved. So it costs 13 
cents. Tell us where you can get more for that amount 
of money.” 


ohn E. Morrison, associate PEDC advisor at the 

New York Foreign and Bulk Mail Center, says 
most postal employees and their families discard 
Postal Life and Postal Leader (the newspaper for 
managers and supervisors) after reading them. “‘! 
personally forward my copies to my daughter's 
school for use in social studies classes,’’ he says. A 
further use would be to place our used copies in 
public areas of all postal installations for easy access 
to the public. Thus, at no additional cost, a good pub- 
licity campaign could be launched. 
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Recently Postmaster General Benjamin Franklin 
Bailar made three major addresses, two of them to 
employee organizations and one at National Postal 
Forum X. Much of what he said is of importance to 
all postal employees. Here are excerpts. 


To the National Association of Postal Supervisors in 
St. Louis, MO, Aug. 23, 1976: 


I think you will agree with me when I say that if Postal 
Reorganization accomplished nothing else, it led to a sub- 
stantial improvement in working conditions for employees. 

This has meant, first of all, that Postal Service salaries 
have achieved comparability with the private sector, as re- 
quired by law. 

But it has meant, too, that employees will always have 
the opportunity to increase their salaries, based on their 
performance 

I'm talking about the fact that dedicated, hard-working 
postal employees who want to see their efforts rewarded 
by moving up the ladder can do so. 

The Postal Service is deep in the midst of a financial 
crisis. As with many other government units, we're on the 
verge of losing the confidence of the American people. Yet 
| ae 


“Postal reform is working. . . 
and will continue to work.” 


Meats 


instead of dedicating themselves to providing the American 
people the best postal service in the world, too many 
people are devoting their energies to the pursuit of their 
own interests. This behavior is unacceptable from any pub- 
lic servant 

You have made tremendous gains. You are the envy of 
every civil servant—and you know it. 

And while some of you may think you're being treated 
unfairly, let me tell you that’s not the view of the public. 
They think you're well-paid 


well-treated ... and owe 


them something. And the public is right 





The fact is that today postal people have better working 
conditions .. . better opportunities for advancement 
and better pay than ever before. 

Instead of being concerned about ourselves, it’s time we 
all became concerned about what's going to happen to 
postal service for the American public. 

Let's get on with earning our paychecks and continuing 
to provide the American people with what they've come to 
expect —the finest mail service in the world. 


To the National Association of Postmasters of the 
United States in Minneapolis, MN, Sept. 2, 1976: 


If we have not fully met the goals of the Postal Reorgani- 
zation Act, it’s not because we haven't tried or because the 
law is a bad one. 

The Act could not make the Postal Service immune to the 
economic and social facts of life. 

A pointed example of this is the alarming rise in the cost 
of what is generally called “social insurance.” This in- 
cludes such items as retirement costs, workers and unem- 
ployment compensation, and the Postal Service share of 
health and life insurance premiums. 

In the last fiscal year, the total bill for social insurance 
came to nearly $2 billion, or about 1',¢ of each first class 
stamp sold. 

Our job is made more difficult by the fact that some of 
our employee organizations have so far failed to see the 
need for addressing the problems sensibly and realistically. 

I do not quarrel with the right of these organizations to 


aT. 


“I am proud of the fact 
that the U.S. postal worker 
is the most productive 
in the entire world.” 
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present their views to the public. Nor do | expect them to 
see eye to eye with postal management all the time. 

I am concerned —in fact, plain angered—by the abuse 
some groups have seen fit to heap upon the agency for 
which they work and the job that agency is trying to do. 

You don't hear auto workers in a dispute with General 
Motors saying that the Buick or Chevy is an unsafe car. 
You don't hear employees of General Foods saying their 
employer's products are dangerous to the consumers’ 
health. And you don't hear General Electric's workers talk- 
ing about the inferiority of that company’s appliances. 

You don't hear concerned, dedicated workers, no matter 
what their differences may be with management, knocking 
the product they produce or the service they perform. 
They have the sense to know that in the long run they de- 
pend upon the success of the organization they work for 
for their livelihood. 

I take pride in the job we do. But most of all I take pride 
in you—you and the hundreds of thousands of postal em- 
ployees — who day in and day out perform the vital function 
of binding the American people together. We are blessed 
with some of the most dedicated and hard working man- 
agers and employees any organization could hope to have. 

Already we are making progress against problems that 
many people thought were insurmountable. If we grit our 
teeth and continue this progress, we can turn the postal 











system around and make it the model of good government 
service that it can be. 

The fact is, I believe, that a vast majority of postal em- 
ployees know that we're doing a good job, that we're per- 
forming a vital service to the American people and that 
we're performing better than ever before. 

We know it. And it's high time we stopped keeping it a 
secret. It's time that each of us started praising the serv- 
ice we provide —to our families, our friends and neighbors 


‘. . . postal reform has meant 
planning, building, mechanizing, 
motorizing, modernizing and 
introducing improved work 
methods and industrial 
engineering techniques on an 

unprecedented scale.” 
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and to our customers. The truth—the facts that show we 
are the best —is on our side, and it’s time we let everyone 
know how we feel. It's time to get off the defense and let 
our justifiable pride show through. 


At National Postal Forum X, Sept. 14, 1976: 


Postal reform is working . . . and will continue to work. 
In five years under the Reorganization Act, the system has 
been steered off its collision course with disaster and put 
on the road to recovery, as institutions go. But it is still 
only a start. 

We must recognize that there were practical limits to the 
benefits postal reform was expected to produce. 

It was not expected to remake human nature and provide 
flawless service, not in a system where there are 90 billion 
chances for mistakes in a year. 

It did not call for reduced or giveaway rates (which would 
require extra billions of dollars in subsidies), but rather fair 
and reasonable rates, reflecting true costs. 

It did not intend to escalate these costs by installing a 
collection box on every street corner or a post office at every 
crossroads, but rather to provide services that meet realistic 
needs and are measured against the reasonableness of pro- 
viding them. 

Nor does postal reform mean a free ride for any employee. 
but rather a fair day's pay for a fair day's work. 

When we streamlined our operations and were able in 
the last 18 months to trim 40,000 jobs off our rolls at a savings 
of $690 million —that was postal reform. 

When we re-evaluated service needs and were able in 
five years to close more than 1,400 post offices without 
reducing the overall level of service —that was postal reform. 

When we halved the system's percentage of dependency on 
the tax dollar—advertising the true cost of postage for all 
to see on the face of each stamp —that, too, was postal reform. 

And when we replaced partisan political considerations 
with a personnel system based on merit—that was postal 
reform. 

But above all, postal reform has meant planning, building, 
mechanizing, motorizing, modernizing and introducing im- 
proved work methods and industrial engineering techniques 
on an unprecedented scale. As a result, the postal system, 


which in 1970 belonged essentially to the 19th Century, has 
properly moved into the modern era. 

Ironically, the major criticism leveled at the Postal Service 
has come not from a failure to live up to our legal mandate, 
but rather from pursuing it too closely. Thus our efforts to 
increase efficiency, as we are required by law to do, have 
wrongly been called a “speedup” or “a callous disregard 
for employees” or falsely interpreted as a lack of con- 
cern about rural or other citizens. And our effort to trim 
costs, in order to meet our requirement to try to break even, 
has been branded an overemphasis on (and I quote) “making a 
profit” at the expense of service. 

Clearly, the Postal Service has made no profit to date. 
and what these remarks reflect is a failure to recognize that 
service and financial responsibility go hand-in-hand 
that the only way to insure good service long-term is to build 
it on a solid financial foundation. 

We believe this is what postal reform is all about, and we 
mean to continue to make the hard decisions it requires - 
even when these decisions may not be popular. 

Because of the extremely rapid change during this period, 
it has been a difficult time for our employees. Yet they have 
responded well under trying circumstances, and | am proud 
of the fact that the U.S. postal worker is the most productive 
in the entire world, leading postal workers of all other 
nations by wide margins. 

For these reasons, it remains a mystery to me why, as 
frequently happens, the Postal Service is charged with being 
inefficient. 

Perhaps it is because—considering our major purpose to 
be delivery of the mails and not public relations —we have 
failed, as they say in media cricles, to “get our message 
across.” 

Perhaps it is that, as the most visible arm of the federal 
government, the public finds us a handy target on which to 
exercise its inalienable right to criticize. 

Some people are fond of pointing out, however, that since 
the Postal Service, like its predecessor, has run up a large 
deficit. nothing has changed. But what they neglect is that 
while the Post Office Department did so by perpetuating 


". . .the major criticism leveled 
at the Postal Service has come 
not from a failure to live up to 
our legal mandate, but rather 
from pursuing it too closely.” 


waste and inefficiency, the Postal Service's debt has been 
incurred by meeting the mandate of postal reform and paying 
for the improvements that have made the postal system 
structurally sound again. 

In fairness to past postal managements, it must be noted 
that they operated under a fundamentally different law with 
some different goals than we have today. Also, they operated 
with an annual appropriation process that effectively pre- 
vented any long-term planning for capital expenditures. The 
removal of these handicaps has given us a major advantage. 
and it is one we have exploited. 

As we look to the future, we recognize that it will be 
characterized by significant changes in the ways Americans 
communicate with each other, and we believe the Postal 
Service must adapt to these changes. @ 





wiet 
lunch— 


a life saved 


Fast action helps 
Chicago clerk choking on food 


cafeteria when he heard the 
commotion—scraping chairs and 
alarmed voices. He saw Mary 
Connolly standing at the end of 
the table, literally turning blue. 

Amundsen quickly stepped 
behind her, grasped her around 
the waist with his hands clenched 
just below the rib cage and gave 
a sudden upward thrust. The 
food caught in her throat dis- 
lodged. Within seconds, she was 
breathing freely. 

“I knew she was choking on 
something,” says Amundsen, 
manager of Mailing Requirements 
and Services at Chicago’s North 
Suburban Facility. “I'd read in a 
newspaper about a method that 
would help her and I used it. 
There wasn’t time to think about 
it. I just did it.” 

Connolly, a clerk at North 
Suburban, might have died with- 
out Amundsen’'s help. Food chok- 
ing can kill in as little as four 
minutes. 

“I was eating a roast beef sand- 
wich,” she recalls, ‘and suddenly 


im Amundsen was having a 
quiet lunch in the employee 


got a bite of it caught in my 
throat. I tried to wash it down 
with chocolate milk and that only 
made it worse. Then I got scared. 

“T couldn't breathe and didn’t 
know what to do. I put my finger 
down my throat and nothing 
happened. I remember slamming 
my hands on the table in 
desperation and being on the 
verge of passing out. Someone 
pounded on my back. Then I felt 
a big hug and it was over.” 

Mary was lucky. After catch- 
ing her breath, she was able to 
finish lunch and go back to work. 
But almost 3,000 Americans a 
year aren't so lucky. Food chok- 
ing is the sixth leading cause of 
accidental death in the United 
States. Because it is often 
mistaken for a heart attack, food 
choking has been dubbed the 
‘cafe coronary.” 

Connolly, age 21, was too 
young for a heart attack, 
Amundsen figured in his split- 
second thinking. The fact that 
they were in the cafeteria added 
sense to his fast diagnosis. 


But food choking or some other 
continued 











Jim Amundsen and Mary Connolly 


foreign body obstruction can 
happen anywhere—on the work- 


room floor, on a carrier route or 
in your own home. Recognizing 
the symptoms and knowing what 
to do could save a life. There is 
seldom time to call for help. 

Generally, a choking victim 
cannot breathe, becomes panicky, 
turns pale or, as it progresses, 
turns blue and may collapse. In 
most cases the victim will be 
unable to speak or cough and may 
clutch the throat—the “distress 
signal of choking.” 

When that happens, move fast. 

Amundsen did. He employed a 
technique gaining popularity, 
called the Heimlich Maneuver, 
named for its developer, Dr. 
Henry J. Heimlich, Director of 
Surgery at Cincinnati's Jewish 
Hospital. Here’s what to do if you 
find yourself in Amundsen’s 
shoes: 

1. Stand behind the victim and 
wrap your arms around the waist. 

2. Grasp your fist with the 


other hand and place the thumb 
side of your fist against the vic- 
tim’s abdomen, slightly above the 
navel and below the rib cage. 

3. Press your fist into the vic- 
tim’s abdomen with a quick 
upward thrust. Repeat if neces- 
sary. 

4. If the victim is seated, stand 
behind the chair and perform the 
same procedure. 

Once the food or object is 
dislodged, the victim should go to 
your office’s health unit or his or 
her personal physician for an 
examination. 

If the victim has collapsed: 

1. Place the victim on his back. 

2. Face him and kneel astride 
his hips. 

3. Put one of your hands on 
top of the other, placing the heel 
of your bottom hand on the vic- 
tim’s abdomen above the navel 
and below the rib cage. 

4. Press into the abdomen with 
a quick upward thrust. Repeat if 
necessary. 


5. If the victim vomits, im- 
mediately place him on his side 
and wipe out his mouth. 

Here again, once the food or 
object has been dislodged, the 
victim should go to the health 
unit or a doctor. 

A spokesman for the American 
National Red Cross notes that 
internal injuries can result from 
using the manual thrust tech- 
nique (Heimlich Maneuver). So 
be sure a victim has the symp- 
toms of choking. And if you want 
to practice the maneuver, do not 
use an actual upward thrust. You 
might unintentionally cause an 
injury. 

The Red Cross also recom- 
mends back blows as a means for 
removing a foreign body obstruc- 
tion from a victim’s airway. This 
involves a rapid series of sharp 
blows with the flat of the hand 
over the spine and between the 
shoulder blades. It can be used 
whether the victim is standing, 
sitting or lying down. If the back 
blows do not dislodge the 
obstruction quickly, use the 
manual thrust technique. 

You can minimize the chances 
for food choking by taking simple 
precautions. The Red Cross 
recommends that you cut food 
into small pieces and chew 
slowly and thoroughly. This is 
especially important for denture 
wearers. And avoid heavy drink- 
ing of alcohol before or during 
meals. 

Amundsen, by the way, wasn’t 
a first aid expert when he saved 
Connolly’s life. The only course 
he had taken was Safety for 
Supervisors. But many life saving 
courses are available for postal 
employees. Your training officer 
has details. @ 





4 is typewriter is his pencil, his 
memory ishis file,and his tape 
recorder his reference library. 

With these tools and a couple 
of super supervisors, Postmaster 
Stanley Beauregard runs the St. 
Albans, VT, post office, which 
has 20 employees and is one of 
the Burlington sectional center's 
top associate offices. To watch 
Beauregard, you'd hardly know 
he’s virtually blind. 

To make up for his almost total 
lack of sight, Beauregard has 
sharpened his memory and his 
other senses. As he puts it: “You 
learn alternative methods.” 

For instance, he types all his 
notes to his staff—and the em- 
ployees see nothing unusual 
about their postmaster sitting 
down at a typewriter. 

As part of a neighborhood 
jobs program, high school stu- 
dents tape-recorded the National 
Agreement for him. They put 
beeps at every chapter so he can 
find what he wants quickly by 
pressing “fast forward”. 

When a Postal Bulletin arrives, 
James A. Roche, superintendent 
of postal operations, or Robert St. 
Pierre, postal supervisor, reads 
the relevant parts to Beauregard 
aloud. The postmaster memo- 
rizes them. 

Beauregard can see well 
enough to walk—and that’s about 
all. He might occasionally head 
toward a corner of a wall, see it 
in time, then turn to avoid it. But 
he knows his way around the 
post office so well, that rarely 
happens. 

The 44-year-old grandfather's 
vision has been impaired since 
he was 9 years old. 

‘I was a bat boy on the semi- 
pro baseball team we had here 
in St. Albans. I was carrying a 
pail of water when the catcher 
was chasing a foul ball and col- 
lided with me. He knocked me 


against the grandstand and I was 
unconscious for three days. 

“My vision troubles began 
about three months later. 

The impairment is called reti- 
nitis pigmentosa. Beauregard 
says only about 200 Americans 
have this type of impairment. His 
parents sent him to about 20 doc- 
tors, he recalls, and they all said 
there is now no help. 

In the meantime, Beauregard 
didn’t wait around. He graduated 


You'D 
HARDLY 
KNOW 
HE'S 
BLIND 


Stanley Beauregard 
finds ways to overcome 
a big obstacle 


from high school in 1951 and 
worked as a reporter for the St. 
Albans Messenger. He was 
named acting postmaster in 1961, 
but the Civil Service Commission 
refused to certify him because of 
his sight problem. He appealed, 
and finally Postmaster General J. 
Edward Day got the appointment 
cleared in October, 1963. 

He doesn’t sit around outside 
his working hours, either. He has 
paneled his attic with the aid of 
an electronic level—it stops beep- 
ing when it’s level—and he is ac- 
tive in a host of civic ventures. 
For two years he was chairman 
of a board that got a community 
college started in St. Albans. He 
was a member of a local recrea- 
tion committee. And he’s a mem- 
ber of the governor’s committee 
on employment of the handi- 
capped. 

Working with Beauregard isn’t 
much different from working 
with any other postmaster, ac- 
cording to the supervisors. 

“Stan needs to know more de- 
tail on everything that’s going on 
in the office or on the workroom 
floor,” says Roche. “But once he 
knows something, you don’t have 
to detail it from there on—he has 
memorized it.” 

Adds St. Pierre: 

“We keep him informed on 
everyday operations. A_post- 
master who could see would go 
out and look for himself.” 

The two veteran supervisors— 
Roche has 28 years of service, 
St. Pierre 23—share some of 
Beauregard’s paperwork. Roche 
does the main stock, St. Pierre 
the cash book. 

They consider the effort well 
worthwhile. To them, Beaure- 
gard sets an example of over- 
coming obstacles. It's the post- 
master who makes the post of- 
fice hum, they agree, and this one 
succeeds. @ 
































ZIPLINE, 


RIVER PARK 


The following stories— 
strictly fictional—are from a new 
book, “Zipline, River Park,” 
written by letter carrier 
Donald Lloyd Moore of River 
Forest, IL (Branden Press, 
Boston, $4.95). Moore, a carrier 
for 28 years, has won three 
Superior Achievement Awards 
and in 1974 was named River 
Forest's Carrier of the Year 
by Pioneer Press, a chain 
of newspapers in Chicago’s 
western suburbs. 

ad weather has its compensa- 

tions: when the weather isn’t 
fit for dogs, only mailmen are out. 

This was small comfort for 
Charlie Logan when Cuddles, the 
worst German shepherd on Route 
Four, came bounding out of the 
corner house at 1201 Ashbel 
Lane. 

Mrs. Rimbach made a feeble 
effort to get the monster back. 
But no one stands in an open 
doorway long when the outside 
temperature is eight below zero. 

Dogs seem to hate anyone 
wearing a uniform. Seventy per- 
cent of dog owners will tell you 
their dogs hate mailmen.... 

Reaching into an inner pocket, 
Charlie took out his dog repellant, 
a mixture of oil and cayenne pep- 


Carrier writes book 
of stories about life 
in a suburban post office 


per suspended in a pressurized 
can. He hooked the dog repel- 
lant into a side pocket, ready for 
instant use should Cuddles still 
be out when the block was 
finished. 

He hoped the Rimbachs would 
be able to get their horrible pet 
back into the house. Charlie 
knew that the real “dog days” 
are periods of intense cold. An 
animal made uncomfortable by 
the cold is ten times more irri- 
table than one bothered by heat. 

The block was almost deliv- 
ered. He was three houses from 
the jeep when the warning clink 
of dogtags turned his head. There, 
from between houses, Cuddles 
was glaring at him. 

The animal came leaping across 
the snow. Charlie drew his repel- 
lant. 

The brute stopped beyond the 
range of the repellant, puzzled by 
Charlie’s behavior. Actually the 
mailman was fully as worried as 
the dog expected him to be. But 
the effective range of the repel- 
lant is only about 10 feet. 

Drawing a careful bead on the 
eyes, Charlie pressed the button. 

Nothing happened. 

The nozzle was frozen. He had 
carried it in an outside pocket 


for a full block in a temperature 
of eight below. 

He stood there, trying to 
think of what to do next. 

Cuddles began to sense a weak- 
ening. The pointed ears flattened. 
The black lips tightened. A deep, 
wolfish growl rose from the 
steamy mouth. 

Still holding the repellant as if 
it meant something, Charlie kept 
repeating the dog’s name: “Go 
home, Cuddles. Bad dog, Cud- 
dles. Cuddles, go home.” 

In this crisis of self-preserva- 
tion, Charlie rolled up one of the 
magazines in his satchel. 

Cuddles leaped at him, snarling 
and slashing. Charlie rammed the 
magazine into its mouth. The 
dog ripped the pages, trying to 
yank the magazine from Charlie’s 
hand. 

After one dangerously close 
lunge, Charlie realized that the 
magazine would be shredded be- 
fore he could back up all the 
way to the jeep. 

With desperate rage, he threw 
what was left of it at Cuddles. 

A sudden gust caught the pages 
and flipped them open with an 
explosive snap, inches from the 
dog’s nose. 

Being controlled by a flying, 


continued 





snapping magazine was a new 
and startling experience for Cud- 


Donald Lloyd Moore 


dles. The beast yelped, lowered 
his tail, and ran. 

Charlie picked up the torn maga- 
zine, brushed off the snow, and 
looked at the remnant of address. 

Poetic justice: The magazine 
was Rimbach’s. 





t always seemed to be raining 

when Clyde had a postage due 
for the Leeks. That morning the 
sun had been shining in a cloud- 
less sky. But when Regina 
handed him the seven cent post- 
age due, he had announced to 
the office, “Everyone take your 
rain gear.” 

“I was right as rain,” he told 
himself as he listened to the pat- 
ter on Leek’s awning. Mrs. L. 
came to the door, blinking cheer- 
fully, “Yes, Mr. Dixon?” 

“Seven cents due,” Clyde said. 

She was back with ten cents 
in less than a minute. “You have 
three cents?” she asked. 

Clyde dug out his change. He 
had thirty-five cents in silver. 
“Sorry,” he said. “No pennies.” 

“Will you leave the change in 
the box tomorrow?” 

“Sure will, Mrs. Leek,” he said, 
taking the dime. (Ed. note: ap- 
proved practice is to collect only 
the specific amount due.) 


Copyright 1976 by Branden Press, Inc. Reprinted by permission. This reprinting does not imply 
Postal Service endorsement of the book or the views expressed by the author. 


In the accompanying fictional 
story, carrier Charlie Logan, in 
a crisis, used a magazine to 
control a dog. In real life, 
here are the basic rules to follow 
when there are dogs on your 
route (from Publication 174, 
“What you should know about 
dogs and dog repellant to 
avoid dog bites”): 


1. Observe the area—Take 
a quick glance at all the places 


a dog may be—under parked 
cars, under hedges, on the 
porch, etc. 

2. Size up the situation— 

Is the dog asleep, barking, 
growling, nonchalant, large, 
small, etc. 

3. Avoid signs of fear—A 
dog is more apt to bite you 
if he knows you are afraid of 
him. 

4. Don’t startle a dog—If he 
is asleep, make some kind of 
non-startling noise, such as 
soft whistling. Do this before 
you are close to him, while you 
still have time and space for 
an “out.” 

5. Never assume a dog won’t 
bite—You may encounter a 


“Don't forget, now.” 

“I won't.” 

As Clyde resumed his deliver- 
ies, Mr. Leek came splashing up 
the driveway in his eight-thou- 
sand-dollar Cadillac. He smiled 
and waved to Clyde. 

Two doors down, a breathless 
Mr. Leek came running through 
the ran. “Oh, Mr. Postman,” he 
called, ‘‘didn’t you just have a 
seven cent postage due for us?” 

——" 

Mr. L. was heavy. He panted 
as he shoved a chubby hand into 
his pocket. 

“Mrs. Leek gave me a dime,” 
Clyde explained. “I didn’t have 
any pennies, so I'll leave the three 
cents tomorrow.” 

“Oh, no need to trouble,” Mr. 
Leek wheezed happily. “Give me 
back the dime.” 

Clyde returned it. 

Water dripped from the brim 
of Mr. Leek’s hat as he reached 
for the coin. “I just happened to 
have the seven cents in change 
with me. Wasn't that lucky?” 


certain dog for days or weeks 
without incident—then one 
day, he decides to bite you. 

6. Keep your eyes on the 
dog—aA dog is basically a 
coward, and a sneak and is 
more apt to bite you when 
you aren’t looking. 

7. Make friends—Talk 
friendly, call his name if you 
know it, but never attempt to 
pet him. 

8. Stand your ground—lIf a 
dog comes toward you, 
turn and face him; if you have 
a satchel, hold it in front of 
you and back slowly away 
making sure you don’t stumble 
and fall—by all means never 
turn and run. 





ALMOST PERFECT 


LSM operator has made 
only one error in 51 EDIT tests 


he letter was ad- 
T sess to Bates 

City, MO64011, 
without a space be- 
tween the state and the 
ZIP Code. Richard Dro- 
han, in the one second 
allowed him, keyed 064 
instead of 640. 

That happened last 
Oct. 20, and it’s the 
only mistake the 
Brockton, MA, letter 
sorting machine opera- 
tor has made on 51 
EDIT tests since July 9, 

1974. 

In one stretch Dro- 
han had 31 perfect tests. He made 
the error on his 32nd test and 
since then has had 19 perfect 
ones. 

‘Keying just comes naturally to 
me,” Drohan says. “It used to sur- 
prise me because when I first 
went into training, I wondered if 
I could do it. I sometimes thought 
I'd never make it because I type 
with two fingers.” 

Make it he did, although he 
took the maximum 50 hours’ 
training, plus uncounted other 
practice hours. 

“Once I passed lesson 3, every 
lesson got easier,” he recalls. Les- 
son 3 is the first “plateau” of 
learning how to operate an LSM. 
The first three lessons take 18 of 
the 50 hours. Training at this 
point is done at the rate of 40 let- 
ters a minute. Lessons 4-7 refine 
an operator’s techniques—they 
take another 8 hours. And lesson 
8, the final chapter, is designed to 


pick up speed. In increments of 5, 
the speed is stepped up to 60 let- 
ters a minute. 

The 25-year-old clerk was laid 
off from his job at the Boston 
Navy Yard a couple of years ago 
and counted himself fortunate to 
become a part-time letter carrier 
at Randolph, MA. He transferred 
to Brockton to become an LSM 
operator. 

“I like my job and I like the 
Postal Service,” he says. “As 
soon as they have a supervisory 
exam I’m going to take it. Some- 
day I hope to be a postmaster.” 

It’s not just ambition that im- 
pels Drohan to keep up his near- 
perfect record: 

“IT look at every letter as if it 
were mine,” he says. “If you 
really like your job, you cando it. 
If you just try to get by—well, I 
can see the error rate of people 
who just try to get by.” 

Drohan recently received a 


quality step increase as 
a superior achievement 
award. It was recom- 
mended by Paul Auger, 
his supervisor, and one 
of the determining fac- 
tors was his high EDIT 
scores. Auger and his 
sub, Robert Piccini, are 
proud of their training 
methods, which stress 
individual help. Their 
results bear them out: 
Not only has Drohan 
been outstanding, but 
two others in Brockton 
are right behind Dro- 
han. Walter Tarantino 
had two mistakes in 54 EDITs 
since July 3, 1974. And Thomas 
Dolan has run 27 straight perfect 
scores—no errors since July 11, 
1975. 

LSM operators in Brockton 
have the standard earphone setup 
to keep out machine noise, with 
the hookup to a radio station. It 
might be music, news, or a Red 
Sox or Celtics game. But all 
operators also have adapters 
which allow them to hook into 
individual radios, giving each per- 
son an individual choice of station. 

The radio, says Drohan, helps 
operators get the rhythm of the 
LSM down pat. Keying has to be 
automatic, he adds, and it has be- 
come so for him—except for the 
occasional poorly written ZIP or 
the shiny window envelope 
whose glare hides the address. 

“When you have to think about 
it,” he says, “you've already 
made an error.” 
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Joseph F. Morris 


oseph F. Morris, a 27 year 

postal veteran, was named 
Western Regional Postmaster 
General in August to succeed 
William J. Sullivan, who resigned 
to enter the field of higher educa- 
tion. 

Morris, 48, began his career as 
a substitute city carrier at Ardmore, 
PA, in 1949. He was appointed the 
city’s postmaster in 1963. He be- 
came a Postal Service Officer in 
1966 and subsequently served ina 
variety of postal management 
positions. At the time of his RPMG 
appointment, Morris was District 
Manager for the Eastern Region's 
Delaware Valley District. 

Postmaster General Benjamin F 
Bailar said Morris’ appointment is 
‘a further continuation of Postal 
Service policy to promote qualified 
career postal employees to the top 
managerial positions."’ Ten of the 
last 12 major appointments have 
gone to long-time career 
employees. 

The Western Region comprises 
more than 51% of the nation’s 
land areas and employs over 
115,000 employees in more than 
4,000 postal facilities in 14 states. 
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Postal Perronalitiey 


Soccer stars 
Norman Blaeske 
top and bottom, 
Harry Keough, left, 
and Frank Wallace 


t took 26 years, but Harry 

Keough and Frank Wallace 
say it was worth the wait. The St. 
Louis postal veterans have been 
named to the National Soccer 
Hall of Fame. 

Keough, a superintendent of 
station and branch operations, 
played right fullback and Wallace, 
a letter carrier, played outside right 
for the United States team that won 
the 1950 World Cup tourney. 

“We defeated England 1-0 and 
it was a real upset,’’ says Keough. 
“I’m surprised that the team mem- 





bers weren't elected to the Hall of 
Fame sooner." Wallace and 
Keough traveled to Philadelphia 
for the July 4 induction ceremony. 

Although he no longer plays 
soccer, Wallace, nicknamed Pee 
Wee, still keeps up with the sport. 
He started playing on neighbor- 
hood teams at 13 and continued to 
play until 1958, when he turned to 
coaching grade schoolers. 

Keough is still active in the 
sport. He has been coach of the 
St. Louis University championship 
soccer team for the past nine 
years. 

Milwaukee can also boast about 
a postal soccer player. Letter 
carrier Norman Blaeske was 
recently inducted into the newly- 
formed Wisconsin Soccer Hall of 
Fame. In fact, he’s the first person 
to receive that distinction. 

A committee of Wisconsin 
soccer players considered 48 
potential inductees and Blaeske 
was the only one chosen. He was 
also the only American-born 
player among those considered. 

Blaeske says soccer has been 
a part of his life since 1928. He 
was a candidate for the U.S. 
Olympic Soccer team in 1948 and 
again in 1952. From 1955 to 1966, 
he played with the Milwaukee 
Brewers. 

Now, at 56, Blaeske occasionally 
coaches local teams and remains 
a full-time supporter of the game.@ 


here would you go each year 
W if your hobby was collecting 
beer cans? To a CANvention, of 
course, sponsored by the Beer 
Can Collectors of America. 

Harry Keithiine, distribution and 
window clerk, is secretary of St. 
Louis’ Gateway chapter of the 
BCCA and has attended every 
CANvention since they began in 














Harry Keithline 
1971. The BCCA has more than 
7,500 members. 

Keithline became a collector in 
1970 after reading about the hobby 
and now has more than 2,000 
cans. This year, he and some other 
collectors took a week’s vacation 
and scoured the back roads of 
New England looking for old beer 
cans. They found more than a 
thousand worth keeping. A trip to 
Michigan the previous year turned 
up 500. 

He’s not the only St. Louis 
postal employee active in the 
hobby. Letter carrier Robert 
Schone helps his 16-year-old son 
with his collection that numbers 
some 1,150 cans. They attended 
last year’s CANvention and are 
already planning for the 1977 
gathering in Kansas City. 

Joseph Pehr, also a letter 
carrier, has been collecting a year 
and has catalogued about 500 
cans. He often writes directly to 
breweries who reply by sending 
him empty, sealed cans. 

Fellow carrier Glennon Parks 
says his collection is just a passive 
hobby. He keeps his eyes open 
for interesting additions whenever 
he’s on vacation. One of the first 
Budweiser cans is in his collection 
of 150. 

Sign painter Elmer Mick has 
been collecting beer cans longer 
than the others. He started in the 





1950s. More than 1,200 cans and 
300 bottles now adorn the special 
redwood shelves he built in his 
basement to house the collection. 

‘What makes the hobby in- 
teresting,’ he says, “‘is the fact 
that the labels are always chang- 
ing. Some cans are dated. Some 
are important because of the city 
designation where the beer was 
brewed. Some breweries aren't in 
business any more, and that makes 
their cans more valuable.” 

Mick notes that some collectors 
save cans full of beer. ‘But mine,” 
he says, “are empty.” 


wo veteran postal employees 

have joined the Postal Life 
Advisory Board for a year’s 
service. 

Window clerk Raymond M. 
(Rocky) Wrothwell, 49, of the 
Queen Anne Station in Seattle, WA, 
began as a distribution clerk in 
1956 fresh from two years at Boe- 
ing Aircraft. Before that, he had 
been in the Navy for two stints, as a 
steward in 1945-46 and a sea- 
man in 1950-54. Between those 
stretches, he worked for tne 
Seattle post office. 

Wrothwell’s wife, Dolores, is 
also a window clerk at Queen 
Anne. 

The other new member is letter 
carrier Peter O. Formato, Jr., who’s 
in his 18th year as a letter carrier 
at North Station in Newark, NJ. 
Formato, now 58, was an assistant 
foreman for DuPont before joining 
the Postal Service. 

He and his wife, Rose, have two 
grown sons—Peter, a pharmacist, 
and Gary, a mail handler at the 
New York Bulk and Foreign Mail 
Center. 





Peter O. Formato, Jr. and 
Raymond M. Wrothwell 


The advisory board helps Postal 
Life’s editors by relaying opinions 
and reactions of their fellow em- 
ployees to the magazine's articles 
and pictures. 
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The Postal Service gets plenty of credit 
for its role in developing air 
transportation at the Smithsonian 
Institution’s new National Air and Space 
Museum in Washington, DC. A variety 
of pioneering aircraft that carried the 
mail hangs from the museum's ceiling. 
A 1935 Douglas DC-3, left, looms over a 
display honoring the early days of 
airmail. A 1927 Pitcairn PA-5 

Mailwing illustrates an earlier period of 
air transport. 
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